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are ample proofs of the presence in them of the Spirit of Christ, and hence 
of the existence of his body, the church. 

The primary means for the reunion of Protestant (and indeed all) 
bodies of Christians is suggested in the principle of "putting first things 
first," the inner before the outer, the spirit before the form of organiza- 
tion. The central doctrine and foundation of Christianity is belief that 
God is love. The author quotes from the Episcopal Charge of the Bishop 
of Carlisle in 1916, wherein the Bishop speaks of the glorious ideal of 
true catholicity — the catholicity of Christ: "The primary facts in 
Christianity are the Fatherhood of God, redemption through Christ, 
goodness through the Holy Ghost, and the universal brotherhood of men. 
Let us teach these things, preach these truths, live these realities." 

Mr. Grane's book is splendid in literary style and overwhelmingly 
convincing in argument. Much of it has its principal interest for the 
Episcopal churches in England and English-speaking countries, but its 
central appeal is fitted to move all Christians, and to move them toward 
the true unity of the spirit which will sooner or later show itself in the 

outward forms of federation or corporate union. 

E. Albert Cook 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 



A NEW BOOK ON NIETZSCHE 

The author of a new book on Nietzsche 1 is a Cambridge (England) 
scholar, with a dozen books to his credit. He lectured at Harvard in 
191 1 and at the General Theological Seminary, New York, in 1913. 
This volume comprises lectures delivered in May, 1915, at Lake Forest 
College (Illinois) on the Bross Foundation. 

America needs all the Nietzsche books it will read, provided they 
truly set forth the philosophical forerunner of the atrocious war and 
sound the counter-charge; provided they lay the Nietzschean devils 
they raise. One regrets that it was thought advisable, in a then neutral 
country, to say almost nothing of Nietzsche's relation to the war, which 
mainly drew attention to him — a relation Dr. Figgis at once recognizes 
and veils under the familiar Sir Christopher Wren epitaph, "Circum- 
spice." 

The book is poorly named; one reaches page 288 before learning that 
the title is meant to describe Christ's gospel rather than Nietzsche's. 

1 The Will to Freedom; or the Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. By 
John Neville Figgis. New York: Scribner, 1917. xiii+3 20 pages. $1.25. 
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Yet the antithesis is not between power and freedom, but between power 
and love. The book is scholarly, interesting, profitable, with chapters, 
however (those on "Originality" and "Charm"), which do little to 
expound or counteract the doctrines whose fruitage in world-war proves 
that, in Germany at least, philosophy does bake bread. 

Dr. Figgis is essentially aristocratic in social theory and thinks almost 
as little of democracy as Nietzsche himself. An effort appears through- 
out to reduce the distance between Nietzsche and Christ. As a result 
of his habit of balancing text against interpretation, his criticism is 
seldom forthright. Nietzsche's cardinal doctrines are so violently 
anti-Christian that a task of sophistical jugglery faces a writer who under- 
takes to make him out a near-Christian. He rejects the common opinion 
that Nietzsche's ethic is one of pure selfishness, apparently on the 
ground that the unescapable inconveniences of the selfish life become 
"sacrificial" when endured for still more selfish supermen! He ascribes 
to the self-styled anti-Christ remedial criticisms of Christianity to which 
Nietzsche would never have condescended. He seems anxious to ab- 
solve him from "unintentional" consequences. Nietzsche's relation 
to Kant or to Max Stirner, moreover, is of interest mainly to foot- 
on-the-fender philosophy-tasters. The public needs plain statement 
of the fiercest charge the Nietzscheans can make against Chris- 
tianity and democracy, and then a thoroughgoing demolition of their 
trenches. 

"Nietzsche is a good tonic, but a bad food," rightly declares Dr. 
Figgis. But his book contains more testimony to the tonic than caution 
against the food. Wilkes Booth's pistol and Zuloaga's "Nude Cour- 
tesan" need less apologetic appreciation and more convincing damna- 
tion. Against Nietzsche a criticism is demanded that will go " smashing 
across the footlights" to savingly reach prospective victims. Shades 
of literary excellence among his fallacies, nuances of the poetic tempera- 
ment, remote springs of the doctrine in this or that prognostic — these 
imponderables, charitably discussed, tend rather to multiply the 
captives chained to his chariot, and to send the sword of Nietzsche into 
the heart of still other Belgiums. 

The writer is often a victim of the understatement, as when he 
blandly remarks, "Certain dangers attach to the doctrine of Nietzsche." 
One asks, Is the man himself morally awake ? There is not sufficient 
evidence that he has stood in full view of the cult's supreme hope: a 
Christianity annihilated, its morality reversed, a world for coming 
centuries culturally deflected from Christian ideals to those of early 
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Grecian and Norse-Teutonic paganism. One feels at times that the 
author is a better critic of Christianity than of Nietzsche. 

Many passages, the last chapter especially, show genuine depth of 
thought. There is evidence of soul-anguish over the clash between 
despotism and democracy. One wishes for the sake of the larger public 
that the ample note citations were translated. There is a good index. 

W. C. A. Wallar 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



WAR-TIME SERMONS 1 

The three volumes 'of sermons from well-known English and Scotch 
scholars and preachers, though published the third year of the war, can 
hardly be called war sermons. The first volume, by the late Professor 
Gwatkin of Cambridge, is made up of sermons all preached just previous 
to the war, and the only immediate reference to the war is in a striking 
letter in the brief but interesting memoir with which the book opens. 

Dr. Garvie's sermons, while all preached before the war from notes, 
have been written for publication since the war began and have a few 
unmistakable references and lessons. 

Professor Paterson's book alone has sermons preached directly in 
view of the religious problems awakened by the world-contest. 

All three preachers are marked by a wonderful reserve, the quietness 
and strength of spiritual elevation of men who see beyond the cloud-rack 
to the shining of the sun, and would help men into that fellowship with 
God that no earthly trial and struggle can shake. 

It is said that a pastor at an English university during the first 
year of the war made every sermon into a battle call and every service 
into a recruiting station; but, after he had spent six months among the 
troops and also felt the losses of his people, his sermons took a new tone 
and dealt more fully with central religious truths. 

Dr. Gwatkin had the distinction of being at home in two worlds. 
For forty years he worked upon snails and the history of the church, 
"Sandwiching his beasts amongst his Fathers." His preaching was 
only occasional, but he has a singularly fresh and personal manner. He 

1 The Sacrifice of Thankfulness. By Henry Melvill Gwatkin. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1917. xriv+166 pages. 4s. 6d. 

The Master's Comfort and Hope. By Alfred E. Garvie. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1917. xiv+239 pages. 4s. 6d. 

In the Day of the Ordeal. By W. P. Paterson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1917. 
262 pages. 4s. 6d. 



